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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Reasons  for  entering  into  cooperative  relations  regarding  any  project  are  the  facts  that 
all  the  parties  proposing  to  cooperate  are  interested  in  the  project  and  that  all  parties  have 
something  of  value  to  contribute  toward  the  success  of  the  movement.  The  fundamentals 
of  successful  cooperation  are: 

1.  Interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  all  cooperating  parties. 

2.  Confidence  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  cooperating  parties  in  the  good  faith  and  honest 
intentions  of  each  of  the  other  parties. 

3.  A  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  parties  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  undertaken  and  the  share  each  party  is  to  have  in  the  work. 

4.  Careful  formulation  of  plans  for  work,  acceptable  to  all  the  cooperating  parties. 

5.  After  plans  have  been  agreed  upon,  the  direct  administration  of  the  work  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  competent  representative  of  all  the  cooperating  parties. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  now  being  inaugurated  in  the  United  States.  The  success  of  this  movement  rests  with 
no  one  party,  but  with  all  parties.  Any  attempt  to  overemphasize  the  responsibility  of  one 
party  and  minimize  the  responsibility  of  other  parties  will  tend  to  complicate  the  work.  The 
local  community  in  which  work  is  to  be  done  must  be  given  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
and  control  of  the  work.  Yet  they  should  also  feel  that  this  extension  movement  in  agriculture 
is  nation  wide,  that  Congress  and  State  legislatures  are  appropriating  large  sums  for  the  work 
as  well  as  the  counties,  and  that  therefore  Federal  and  State  representatives  have  a  part  in 
planning  and  administering  the  work.  Any  successful  plan  of  cooperation  will  almost  neces- 
sarily result  in  each  party  to  the  plan  yielding  somewhat  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  parties  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  method  to  be  pursued,  but  in  the  strength  of  the  united 
effort  lies  safety  and  freedom  from  individual  bias  or  political  control.  The  problems  are  big 
enough  to  require  the  united  effort  of  all  in  their  solution. 

AUTOMOBILE  EXPENSES  OF  CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

The  county  agents  in  California  have  been  keeping  very  careful  accounts  concerning  the 
cost  of  operating  automobiles  in  connection  with  their  work.  Three  makes  of  cars  were  involved, 
all  being  low-priced  machines,  costing  less  than  $1,000  each.  In  all,  more  than  100,000  miles 
A  were  covered  by  the  agents  in  their  work  over  roads  varying  from  the  smoothest  pike  to  the 
roughest  mountain  road.  The  average  cost  of  operation  was  6^  cents  per  mile,  distributed 
as  follows:  Depreciation,  2 \  cents;  gasoline  and  oil,  1  cent;  repairs,  1^  cents;  and  tires,  1^ 
cents. 
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DEMONSTRATION  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ENGINEERING. 

The  more  than  2,000  replies  to  the  circular  sent  out  to  the  wives  of  crop  correspondents 
of  this  department  indicate  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  farm  home,  to  relieve  drudgery 
and  to  facilitate  farm  household  work,  as  seen  by  farm  women  themselves,  is  that  of  running 
water  in  the  house.  This  testimony  accords  exactly  with  the  views  of  the  heads  of  many  of  the 
home  economic  departments  of  our  colleges.  Recently  cooperative  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  extension  division  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  whereby  a  man  repre- 
senting the  home  economics  department  and  the  farm  mechanics  department  of  the  college 
and  this  office  will  be  placed  in  the  field  to  give  his  whole  time  to  advising  and  making  plans 
and  estimates  of  water  systems  suited  to  the  pocketbooks  and  the  needs  of  such  farm  homes 
as  may  desire  his  assistance. 

This  work  will  cover  such  matters  as  the  making  of  cisterns  and  the  installation  of  a  kitchen 
pump,  advice  on  makes  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  windmills,  gas  engines,  sinks,  hot-water 
boilers  and  connections,  toilets,  bathtubs,  water  tanks,  etc.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  county  agents. 

The  general  plan  contemplates  that  the  county  agents  in  meeting  with  groups  of  farmers 
at  the  granges,  institutes,  or  elsewhere,  will  let  farm  people  know  that  if  any  are  desirous  of 
putting  in  any  kind  of  a  water  system,  the  assistance  of  a  specialist  from  the  college  can  be 
secured  who  will  visit  the  farm,  look  over  the  situation,  and  make  suggestions  and  plans  along 
the  lines  desired,  free  of  charge.  The  agent  will  take  the  names  of  those  wanting  such  assistance 
and  forward  them  to  the  specialist. 

Whenever  a  water  system  of  any  kind  is  installed,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  meeting  will 
be  called  and  the  plans  in  detail  explained  to  the  neighboring  farm  families.  Announcement 
of  the  work  will  also  be  made  in  local  papers. 

The  idea  in  this  work  is  to  get  water  into  as  many  farm  homes  as  possible.  Many  farm 
homes  are  without  water  that  could  easily  afford  it  if  their  attention  were  specially  called  to 
the  matter  and  the  farmer  himself  shown  just  how  to  go  about  it.  It  may  be  as  simple  a  thing 
as  a  kitchen  pump  and  a  cistern,  or  if  the  farmer  can  afford  it,  a  more  elaborate  system  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  toilet,  and  bath. 

The  attractive  feature  of  this  project  is  that  it  deals  in  a  concrete  way  with  one  definite 
thing  of  vital  importance  in  the  farm  home. 

A  FARM  HOME-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION. 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Dresser  is  in  charge  of  a  special  home  economics  project  with  headquarters 
at  Brimfield,  Mass.  Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  farm  women 
of  that  community.  At  a  meeting  called  at  the  town  library,  the  agent  stated  the  purpose  of 
the  work  and  asked  for  the  aid  of  the  women  present.  They  readily  responded  and  extended 
invitations  for  the  agent  to  visit  their  homes  and  assist  them  in  making  their  home  manage- 
ment more  efficient  if  possible.  The  effort  is  being  made  to  do  some  few  specific  things  and  to 
do  them  well.  The  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  is  actively 
assisting  in  the  work. 

MONTANA  COUNTY  AGENT  LAW. 

The  Montana  law  of  1913  in  regard  to  county  agents  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  the 
county  commissioners  of  any  county  to  appropriate  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury 
$100  per  month  for  paying  part  of  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  county  agriculturist.  The 
county  agent  is  to  be  nominated  by  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  president  of  the  State 
agricultural  college  or  his  representative,  but  his  appointment  is  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  county  commissioners. 
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HOW  THE  COLLEGE  CAN  HELP  THE  AGENT. 

In  a  recent  circular  letter  to  heads  of  divisions  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  California, 
State  Leader  Crocheron  made  a  suggestion  which  is  worth  commending  to  others.  After 
stating  that  the  county  agents  need  all  the  assistance  the  college  can  give  them,  Prof. 
Crocheron  said: 

I  woi:  Id  esteem  it  a  courtesy  to  them  as  well  as  making  for  a  greater  efficiency  of  the  college  if  letters  of  inquiry  sent 
to  members  of  your  division  by  various  persons  in  farm-adviser  counties  might  be  so  answered  that  a  carbon  copy  of 
your  reply  would  be  sent  to  the  farm  adviser.  He  would  thus  know  inquiries  are  coming  to  the  specialist  of  the  various 
divisions  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  your  point  of  view  on  these  problems. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  county  men  will  probably  be  able  amply  to  repay  these  services; 
for  each  of  them  in  his  own  county  should  be  and  probably  is  able  to  give  much  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  most  competent  specialist  from  the  college. 

DISTRICT  CONFERENCES  WITH  THE  INDIANA  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

The  value  of  a  conference  of  the  county  agents  of  a  group  of  counties,  which  present 
many  common  problems,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  was  brought  out  at  the  series  of  one- 
day  district  meetings  in  Indiana  just  concluded.  At  these  meetings  each  county  agent  was 
asked  to  present  a  complete  program  of  the  year's  work  and  his  proposed  methods  of  carrying 
out  the  same,  along  with  a  program  outlining  the  work  and  plans  for  the  next  few  years.  Two 
questions  were  asked  each  agent:  ''What  line  of  work  will  mean  the  most  to  your  county?" 
"  What  steps  do  you  propose  to  take  this  year  in  the  line  of  demonstration  work  and  campaigns  ?,? 
Each  county  agent  presented  the  plans  for  the  farm  demonstration  work  to  be  carried  on  in 
his  county  this  year,  which  were  thoroughly  discussed  by  all  men  present.  The  campaign 
work  of  the  county  agents  came  in  for  its  share  of  discussion  and  the  agents  gave  their  plans 
concerning  it. 

The  following  district  meetings  were  held: 

Crawfordsville,  March  22.- — County  agents  from  Montgomery,  Benton,  Marion,  Hendricks,  Boone,  and  Parke 
Counties  were  present. 

South  Bend,  March  24—  County  agents  from  Laporte,  Lake,  Starke,  Pulaski,  Steuben,  St.  Joseph,  and  Elkhart 
Counties  were  present. 

Princeton,  March  25. — County  agents  from  Posey,  Gibson,  Warrick,  Sulli  an,  and  Greene  Counties  were  present. 
North  Vernon,  March  26. — County  agents  from  Clark,  Bartholomew,  Decatur,  and  Lawrence  Counties  Avere  present. 
Muncie,  March  29. — County  agents  from  Delaware,  Randolph,  Allen,  Wells,  Grant,  Madison,  and  Henry  Counties 
were  present. 

A  representative  of  the  Soils  and  Crops  Division  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  attended 
each  meeting  and  offered  suggestions  in  order  that  all  demonstrations  planned  by  the  county 
agents  would  harmonize,  thus  giving  an  accurate  check  on  the  final  results.  W.  L.  Elser,  of 
the  Farm  Management  Division,  also  presented  data  relative  to  the  survey  work  done  in  two 
areas,  which  served  to  emphasize  the  value  of  this  .line  of  work. 

COUNTY  AGENT  WORK  IN  MISSOURI. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Doane,  State  leader  in  Missouri,  makes  the  following  interesting  comment  in 
regard  to  his  recent  annual  trip  of  inspection  of  farm  bureaus: 

Nine  of  the  county  agents  and  se  en  of  the  farm  bureaus  think  that  their  most  important  accomplishments  have 
been  along  the  lines  of  crop  and  seed  improvements.  The  second  most  important  accomplishment  is  agreed  to  by 
six  of  the  county  agents  and  fh  e  of  the  farm  bureaus  as  hog-cholera  eradication  work.  The  third  most  important  is 
agreed  to  by  five  of  the  county  agents  and  four  of  the  farm  bureaus  as  being  the  work  with  the  women.  The  fourth  most 
important  is  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  as  agreed  upon  by  four  of  the  farm  bureaus  and  three  of  the  county  agents. 
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The  fifth  most  important  work  is  that  in  relation  to  the  round-ups  and  township  festivals.  The  weakest  point  seems 
to  be  that  of  organization.  Six  of  the  bureaus  and  two  of  the  county  agents  agree  upon  this  point.  A  few  complain  of 
insufficient  interest  and  some  say  that  inability  to  cover  the  county  as  was  expected  is  also  counted  as  a  weak  point. 

The  average  increase  of  favorable  sentiment  is  estimated  at  73  per  cent  by  the  bureaus  and  107  per  cent  by  the 
county  agents.  ^ 

The  fav  orable  sentiment  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  good  service  rendered  and  general  accomplishments.  A 
few  thought  that  it  was  particularly  due  to  the  work  with  the  boys  and  girls  and  in  connection  with  the  round-ups 
and  township  festivals,  and  five  agreed  that  it  was  just  simply  a  better  understanding  of  the  work. 

Six  of  the  county  agents  and  fiv  e  of  the  boards  believe  that  most  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  boys'  and  girls' 
work  for  the  coming  year.  Five  of  the  county  agents  and  two  of  the  boards  belie  e  that  most  emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  general  crop  work.  Three  of  the  county  agents  and  two  of  the  bureau  boards  say  that  general  organization 
work  is  more  important  than  technical  agricultural  work.    Other  opinions  are  scattered. 

Two  bureaus  and  four  county  agents  agree  that  the  thing  they  had  expected  to  accomplish,  which  they  have  not, 
has  been  a  better  organization.  This  opinion  is  held  by  most  of  those  questioned.  Others  expected  better  results 
with  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  some  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  put  on  an  anti-hog-cholera  campaign,  but 
failed,  and  a  few  expected  a  greater  interest  in  the  farm-adviser  movement  in  general. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  here  a  statement  that  shows  in  a  financial  way  to  what  degree  the  county  agents'  work 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  counties.  In  an  effort  to  bring  out  this  point  the  men  were  asked  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
funds  spent  that  were  raised  within  the  counties  for  the  development  of  the  work.  Twelve  men  reporting  show  this 
total  to  be  over  §40,000.  This  means  that  each  county  agent  has  a  budget  that  amounts  to  between  §3,000  and  §4.000 
a  year.  In  short,  he  is  carrying  on  extension  work  and  expending  county  resources  to  this  amount.  It  shows  the 
degree  to  which  the  people  are  taking  hold  of  this  work;  it  shows  their  belief  in  it.  It  undoubtedly  gives  the  depart- 
ment and  State  an  opportunity  to  see  how  far  their  small  expenditure  of  about  §600  each  to  a  county  goes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  each  territory  concerned.  This  would  appear  as  a  very  important  point  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  extension  of  agriculture  on  an  efficient  basis.  Unquestionably,  an  institution  like  the  College  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Go  \  eminent  can  justify  an  expenditure  of  §600  a  year  when  they  can  show 
that  as  a  result  of  it  the  local  people  can  be  led  to  see  the  wisdom  of  expending  five  or  six  times  that  amount  for  the 
development  of  their  own  resources. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  PRUNING  SCHOOL. 

County  Agent  Hughes,  of  Okanogan  County,  Wash.,  has  been  conducting  pruning  schools 
to  train  the  fruit  growers  to  do  their  own  pruning.  Four  pruning  schools  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  each  school  lasting  from  three  days  to  a  week.  Demonstrations  and  lectures 
were  given  in  pruning  during  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  while  illustrated  lectures  along  other 
lines  of  interest  were  given  in  the  evening.  In  order  to  give  those  present  a  chance  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pruning  of  trees  of  certain  ages,  1-year-old  trees  were  pruned  in 
the  forenoon,  2-year-old  trees  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  on,  up  to  trees  6  years  of  age.  A  demon- 
stration was  also  given  showing  how  to  prune  20-year-old  trees.  The  orchardists  in  attend- 
ance would  first  watch  the  demonstrator  prune  several  trees  and  explain  every  cut,  after  which 
they  would  prune,  while  he  criticized  their  work.  In  speaking  of  the  results,  Mi'.  Hughes 
makes  the  following  statement: 

On  visiting  a  man  last  week  who  was  pruning,  I  asked,  "Why  did  you  cut  that  limb?"  and  he  replied,  "To  prevent 
abad  crotch."  "What  did  you  cut  this  one  for?"  "Vext  year  it  would  interfere  with  this  one,"  washis  reply.  "Why 
did  you  cut  off  this  one  and  leave  that  one?"  He  said,  "If  I  had  left  this  one  and  cut  that  one.  the  load  of  the  limb 
would  be  thrown  too  far  from  the  center."  "Well,  why  did  you  lea  e  that  water  sprout?"  "That  tree  was  headed 
wrong  and  all  the  load  would  be  on  one  side.  I'll  make  this  sprout  into  another  leader,  which  will  balance  up  this 
side."  was  his  answer.  He  then  told  me  that  since  he  knew  what  to  cut  for.  and  what  to  want  in  a  framework,  it  was 
easy;  and  that  I'd  ne  er  catch  him  hiring  a  pruner.  From  this  conversation  he  certainly  understood  what  he  was 
doing.    Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  paying  others  for  such  work. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  THE  INFORMATION,  GET  IT. 

Agents  sometimes  receive  inquiries  concerning  seemingly  unimportant  matters  which  are 
not  given  prompt  attention  because  the  agent  does  not  have  the  information  personally  and 
possibly  does  not  know  where  it  can  be  readily  secured.  Institutions  as  well  as  agents  are 
sometimes  careless  in  giving  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  every  inquiry.    No  matter  how 


unimportant  the  subject  may  seem  to  the  one  receiving  the  letter,  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
the  writer  had  a  good  reason  for  asking  for  the  information.  Recently  an  agent  received  a 
letter  asking  how  to  grow  garlic  and  later  the  inquirer  wrote  the  department  inclosing  a  very 
unsatisfactory  reply  from  the  field  man.  Now  it  happened  that  the  department  had  a  man 
who  had  made  a  special  study  of  garlic  and  was  able  to  give  the  information  wanted.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  agents  know  everything  concerning  agriculture,  and  letters  concerning 
technical  matters  with  which  the  agent  is  not  familiar  should  be  at  once  referred  to  the 
proper  department  at  the  agricultural  college  or  through  the  State  leader  and  this  office  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  prompt,  courteous  letter  by  the  agent  stating  the  steps  he  is 
taking  to  secure  the  information  will  often  win  a  friend,  while  a  trivial,  colorless  letter  is  nearly 
sure  to  incur  hostility. 

MEETING  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Farm  Management  Association  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  investigation  and 
teaching  of  farm  management.  The  annual  reports  give  papers  presented  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  great  value  to  demonstration  men.  The  American  Farm  Management  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  9  and  10.  The  secretary  of  the  association  is 
G.  A.  Billings,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  be  always  doing  something;  get  something  done." 

County  Agent  A.  B.  Ballantyne,  of  Utah  County,  Utah,  conducted  six  seed- treating  demon- 
strations during  the  week  ending  March  27,  with  a  total  attendance  of  353  persons.  Potato 
diseases  were  first  discussed.  The  treatments  for  loose  smut  of  wheat  and  barley  were  taken 
up  and  followed  by  the  formalin  treatment  for  the  covered  smut  of  these  and  for  covered  and 
loose  smut  of  oats.  The  elimination  of  Fusarium  wilt  by  selecting  seed  from  the  bin  and  field 
was  discussed,  after  which  corrosive  sublimate  solution  was  made  up  and  the  seed  potatoes,  after 
being  selected,  were  treated  for  common  scab. 

The.  results  of  county-agent  work  are  not  always  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Some  of  the  agents  have  now  completed  three  years  of  service  and  results  begin  to  indicate  the 
permanent  value  of  an  agent  to  a  county.  Mr.  H.  F.  Patterson  has  completed  three  years' 
service  as  county  agent  for  Brown  County,  S.  Dak.  After  several  months  of  work  in  the  county 
it  was  decided  that  the  agriculture  of  the  county  could  best  be  improved  by  pushing  three  lines 
of  work — alfalfa,  corn,  and  five  stock.  The  following  results  show  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  working  along  definite  lines: 

In  1912  there  were  155  acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  county  and  in  1914  oa  er  10,000  acres,  4,500  acres  of  which  were  seeded 
the  past  season.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  association  purchased  a  carload,  77,000  pounds,  of  selected  alfalfa  seed, 
and  redistributed  it  among  the  members  at  cost.  In  the  fall  of  1913,  3,000  bushels  of  seed  corn  were  selected  before 
the  frost,  and  in  1914,  4,500  acres  were  planted  with  this  selected  seed.  Of  this,  3,200  acres  were  grown  under  the 
supervision  of  the  agent.  In  1912  there  were  16,764  head  of  cattle  in  the  county,  which  had  increased  to  18,858  in  1913 
and  to  32,563  in  1914.  There  was  four  times  as  much  fencing  in  1913  as  in  1912;  this  had  increased  twelvefold  in  1914. 
In  the  past  three  years  over  200  silos  ha\e  been  erected  in  the  county.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the 
live  stock  of  the  county.  This  past  year  the  agent  was  instrumental  in  ha  ing  introduced  into  the  county  6  stallions, 
20  bulls,  and  40  boars,  all  registered  animals.  He  also  secured  the  introduction  of  6  carloads  of  dairy  cows  and  20  car- 
loads of  beef  cows,  all  selected  animals.  This  county  has  arranged,  under  the  new  South  Dakota  law,  to  put  the  work 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Bertram  Tupper,  county  agent  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  comments  on  personal  farm 
visits  and  on  the  marketing  problems  as  follows : 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  are  so  busy  it  is  necessary  that  we  go  and  meet  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  on  their  own  farms  and  there  talk  over  with  them  the  many  problems  that  confront  them.    After  all  is  said 
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and  done  the  farmers  of  Plymouth  County  feel  that  Ave  can  do  them  the  most  good  by  coming  right  on  their  farms  and 
meeting  the  conditions  that  actually  exist.  The  marketing  problem  is  something  we  will  be  obliged  to  solve  in  the 
near  future,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  most  important  line  of  agriculture  that  is  confronting  our  people  at  the  present  time. 

In  making  a  campaign  against  the  army  cutworm  in  his  county,  R.  A.  Blanchard,  county 
agent  in  Cascade  County,  Mont.,  has  prepared  and  distributed  1,000  large  posters,  printed 
with  red  and  black  ink.  These  tell  how  to  look  for  the  army  worm  and  give  the  description, 
life  history,  and  methods  of  control.  In  this  campaign  he  personally  inspected  17  farms, 
identified  40  specimens  of  the  worm,  mailed  out  45  experiment  station  circulars  on  the  subject, 
answered  22  telephone  calls  pertaining  to  the  pest,  and  personally  posted  100  of  the  posters 
on  telegraph  poles  and  in  other  conspicuous  places.  He  also  held  two  meetings  of  farmers,  at 
which  he  discussed  the  methods  of  control. 

County  Agents  R.  C.  Pollock,  of  Dakota  County,  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Hennepin  County, 
and  H.  G.  Krum,  of  Ramsey  County,  Minn.,  united  in  a  potato  campaign  for  their  three  counties. 

Seven  meetings  were  held  in  Ramsey  County,  13  in  Dakota,  and  16  in  Hennepin.  These  meetings  were  held  on 
the  farms  and  in  rural  schoolhouses  and  the  discussion  covered  methods  of  combating  potato  diseases  and  insects  and 
methods  of  culture.  At  each  meeting  efforts  were  made  to  secure  cooperators  who  would  treat  their  potatoes  as  suggested. 
The  potato  crops  on  these  cooperators'  farms  are  to  be  checked  up  in  the  fall  and  the  results  published  in  bulletin  form. 

R.  G.  Hoopingarner,  county  agent,  Iron  County,  Mich.,  recently  found  a  quantity  of  seed 
potatoes,  procured  by  one  of  his  farmers  from  a  seed  house,  apparently  infected  with  powdery 
scab,  scurf,  Rhizoctonia,  and  Fusarium.  He  sent  samples  of  these  potatoes  for  examination 
to  the  agricultural  college  and  to  the  office  at  Washington.  The  potatoes  will  be  destroyed, 
thereby  preventing  the  spread  of  the  diseases  in  that  community. 

County  Agent  R.  L.  Cuff,  of  Barron  County,  Wis.,  has  organized  19  community  potato 
growers'  organizations.  He  states  that  there  were  1,200,000  bushels  of  potatoes  grown  in 
Barron  County  last  year  and  not  one  carload  of  straight  stock  could  be  secured.  This  year 
all  these  associations  have  adopted  the  Green  Mountain  potato  as  their  standard  variety.  Over 
five  carloads  have  been  ordered  for  their  seed.  Each  association  offers  a  silver  cup  for  the 
man  who  shows  the  best  exhibit  of  Green  Mountain  potatoes  at  the  fair  next  fall. 

County  Agent  R.  B.  Coglon,  of  Lane  County,  Oreg.,  is  cooperating  with  the  County  Pomona 
Grange  in  conducting  a  corn-growing  contest  for  adult  grange  members.  Each  local  grange 
will  purchase  a  young  pure-bred  sow  to  be  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  best  half  acre  of  corn 
grown  by  a  member  of  that  grange.  This  special  work,  undertaken  by  the  grange  for  the 
development  of  the  agriculture  in  the  county,  will  not  only  benefit  the  county  but  strengthen 
the  grange  as  a  representative  farmers'  organization. 

One  county  agent  reports  that  the  cow-testing  association  in  his  county  has  been  given 
the  name  Dairy  Association,  since  many  who  were  not  familiar  with  cow-testing  associa- 
tion work  get  the  impression  from  the  name  that  the  function  of  a  cow-testing  association 
is  to  test  cows  for  tuberculosis.  Testing  the  milk  for  butter  fat  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work  of  these  associations. 

The  Chowchilla  Farm  Bureau  Center,  of  Madera  County,  Cal.,  has  recently  built  a  farm 
bureau  or  community  hall,  at  a  cost  of  SI, 500.  About  $400  was  raised  by  subscription  among 
the  members  and  a  note  was  given  for  the  balance.  The  members  did  nearly  all  the  work 
on  the  building.  The  hall  could  not  accommodate  the  farmers  who  came  to  attend  the  first 
or  dedication  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Dean  Hunt,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  State  Leader  Crocheron. 

T.  M.  Avery,  county  agent  of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  reports  as  follows: 

After  running  out  a  drainage  system  we  found  that  lowering  the  depth  of  the  creek  would  drain  the  land  as 
well  as  the  tile  would.    This  was  found  by  getting  the  level  of  the  brook  and  the  level  of  the  drain;  it  was  found 
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on  an  average  that  the  level  of  the  drainage  system  would  be  lower  than  the  level  of  the  brook.  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  saving  that  can  be  accomplished  through  the  farm  bureau.  The  owner  had  engaged  a  man  to  dig  the  ditch, 
and  if  my  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  work  the  owner  would  have  spent  many  dollars  in  labor  and  in  cost 
of  the  tile,  and  the  result  would  never  have  been  satisfactory. 

County  Agent  E.  W.  Hall,  of  Spink  County,  S.  Dak.,  states  in  his  weekly  report  for  April  10 
that  11,200  pounds  of  selected  alfalfa  seed  had  been  distributed  to  117  farmers  through  the 
county  association. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Ross,  county  agent,  Leavenworth  County,  Kans.,  in  his  report  for  the  week 
ending  April  3  says : 

A  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull  was  sold  to  a  butcher  here,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  hold  it  until  I  could  find  a  buyer 
who  would  use  the  animal  for  breeding  purposes.  By  cooperating  with  the  dairy  department  of  the  agricultural 
college  we  saved  the  animal  and  he  was  shipped  to  another  point  in  the  State. 

Mr.  William  G.  Eckhardt,  Dekalb  County,  111.,  in  his  report  for  the  week  ending  April  3, 
says : 

We  held  a  meeting  at  Fairdale,  where  we  organized  a  protective  association  to  prevent  hunting  and  trespassing 
on  the  farms.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  get  the  community  to  work  together  in  order  that  such  game  birds 
as  are  a  benefit  to  agriculture  may  be  preserved  and  that  the  spread  of  such  malignant  diseases  as  hog  cholera,  etc., 
by  hunters  who  travel  from  farm  to  farm,  may  be  prevented.  The  protective  association  will  also  give  attention  to 
other  community  interests. 

County  Agent  C.  M.  Long,  of  Johnson  County,  Mo.,  has  inaugurated  a  "Thousand-acre 
soy-bean  contest."  The  four  varieties  of  soy  beans  will  be  furnished  to  any  farmer  or  boy 
in  the  county  who  will  grow  from  1  to  4  acres.  Business  men  have  raised  the  money  for  cash 
prizes  as  follows: 

For  the  greatest  yield  on  an  acre,  $200;  second,  $100;  third,  $50;  fourth.  $25;  fifth,  $12.50;  sixth,  $3;  and  seventh, 
$1.50.  These  prizes  are  offered  on  condition  that  1,000  acres  are  entered  in  the  contest.  If  less  acres  are  entered  the 
prizes  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  entered.  The  seed  is  furnished  by  the  association  on  condition  that 
in  the  fall  lh  bushels  of  the  seed  be  returned  to  the  association  for  each  acre  entered,  or  in  lieu  thereof  that  the  con- 
testant pay  the  association  $3.  In  addition  to  the  premiums  above  offered,  clubs  are  being  formed  in  the  county  and 
the  club  leader  whose  club  scores  the  highest  will  receive  a  cash  prize  of  $25. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Morris,  county  agent  in  Renville  County,  Minn.,  in  his  weekly  report  for  the 
week  ending  January  30,  states  that  a  conference  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a 
county  agricultural  program.  Those  taking  part  hi  the  conference  were  the  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  extension  division  of  the  university,  the  county  commissioners,  the  county  agent, 
superintendent  of  schools,  officers  of  the  county  farm  bureau,  officers  of  the  Renville  County 
Swine  Breeders'  Association,  and  Federal  agents  in  hog-cholera  demonstrations.  The  forenoon 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  agricultural  problems  of  the  county  and  the  afternoon  to 
outlining  a  program,  the  major  projects  of  which  are  as  follows: 

First.  Organization  of  farmers,  including  farmers'  clubs,  cooperative  creamery  and  live-stock  shipping  associa- 
tions, swine  breeders'  associations,  silo  construction  clubs,  etc. 

Second.  Improvement  of  corn,  grains,  and  grass  through  selection  and  breeding  for  higher  yields  and  adaptability 
to  local  conditions. 

Third.  To  encourage  the  growing  of  larger  acreages  of  alfalfa  and  clover. 

Fourth.  Live-stock  improvement,  especially  as  it  appertains  to  the  care,  management,  and  feeding  of  farm  stock. 
It  also  includes  rendering  aid  to  Federal  men  in  hog-cholera  control  work. 
Fifth.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  rural  school  work. 

Sixth.  To  encourage  the  association  of  country  school  districts  with  agricultural  schools. 
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FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

WHAT  CAN  THE  FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATOR  DEMONSTRATE? 

Farm  management  demonstrations  are  now  demonstrating : 

1.  That  in  most  communities  some  of  the  farmers  are  much  more  successful  than  are  their 
neighbors.  So  far  as  the  work  has  gone  in  19  States  it  has  been  found  that  out  of  any  group 
of  50  to  100  farmers  there  are  always  from  10  to  20  that  have  labor  incomes  from  their  business 
from  $500  to  $2,000  greater  than  the  average  of  the  group. 

2.  That  these  more  successful  farms  can  not  be  picked  out  with  any  certainty  by  their 
fine  appearance  or  by  their  good  crops,  by  their  fine  live  stock,  or  even  by  their  large  financial 
returns  from  any  single  enterprise. 

3.  That  the  only  safe  way  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  any  given  farmer  with  that  of  others 
in  his  community  is  to  compare  the  labor  incomes  which  they  receive  from  their  respective 
farms.  A  farmer's  labor  income  is  what  he  has  left  of  his  gross  income  after  he  has  paid  his 
farm  expenses  and  has  deducted  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  his  farm  investment. 

4.  That  to  have  a  good  labor  income  a  farmer  should  have  reasonably  good  crops,  ordina- 
rily have  some  good  live  stock,  have  his  farm  business  so  organized  that  it  will  afford  regular 
and  profitable  employment  for  his  men,  work  stock,  tools,  and  capital,  throughout  the  year, 
and  have  a  business  big  enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  run  it. 

5.  That  hi  undertaking  to  reorganize  his  business  so  that  it  will  produce  a  greater  labor 
income  it  is  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  know  the  amount  of  his  present  labor  income,  what  each 
crop  and  kind  of  live  stock  is  contributing  toward  it,  and  what  are  the  possibilities  in  this  con- 
nection of  other  enterprises  which  may  be  introduced. 

6.  That  farm  accounts  kept  through  the  year,  especially  of  certain  enterprises,  are  of  value 
in  summarizing  the  farm  business  and  determining  thereby  the  year's  labor  income,  but  that 
most  farmers  have  in  mind  or  have  jotted  down  on  available  memoranda  enough  information 
to  enable  the  making  of  a  reasonably  accurate  summary.  Ordinarily  the  errors  in  such  a  sum- 
mary are  minor  as  compared  with  the  variation  from  the  normal  of  the  season  covered  by  the 
summary. 

7.  That  it  is  very  helpful  to  most  farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  farm  business,  after  having 
determined  that  their  labor  income  is  too  small,  to  analyze  their  business  into  its  component 
parts  and  compare  it  item  by  item  with  averages  of  the  business  conducted  by  their  neighbors 
who  are  working  under  similar  conditions. 

8.  That  the  determination  of  the  labor  income  secured  from  any  given  farm  is  ordinarily 
a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

9.  That  it  is  easy  to  analyze  the  business  of  a  farm,  to  compare  it  in  detail  with  others 
being  run  under  similar  conditions,  and  to  point  out  how  it  may  be  improved. 

10.  That  when  this  work  is  properly  presented  to  farmers  at  opportune  times  they  become 
much  interested  and  are  glad  to  have  the  business  of  their  farms  summarized,  analyzed,  and 
compared,  with  the  thought  that  thereby  they  may  be  able  to  reorganize  their  farms  to  make 
them  produce  greater  labor  incomes. 

11.  That  county  agricultural  agents  and  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools,  when 
carefully  instructed  by  a  special  farm-management  demonstrator,  soon  become  proficient  in 
determining  farm  labor  incomes  and  in  analyzing  and  comparing  the  business  of  different  farms. 

12.  That  such  work  as  this  is  very  beneficial  to  a  county  agent  through  giving  him  a  better 
understanding  of  the  agriculture  of  his  county  and  the  problems  which  his  farmers  must  solve 
and  through  bringing  him  in  personal  touch  with  individuals  in  his  county  in  a  way  that  strongly 
appeals  to  them. 
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13.  That  farmers  who  are  so  inclined  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  calculate  their  own  labor 
incomes  under  the  guidance  of  a  count}-  agent  or  other  local  leader. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analysis  of  the  business  of  two  Iowa  farms  and  compares 
them  with  averages  of  other  farms  located  in  the  same  neighborhood.  In  column  III  is  shown 
the  average  for  all  62  farms  in  the  area.  In  column  II,  13  of  the  better  farms  are  averaged. 
Column  I  shows  one  of  the  more  successful  farms — that  of  Mr.  A.  Mr.  B's  farm,  shown  in 
column  IV,  is  not  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  62. 


Comparison  of  some  Iowa  farms. 


I. 

n. 

ill. 

IV. 

Mr.  A's 

Average,  13 

Average,  62 

Mr.  B's 

farm. 

UCL  I  "J    lal  111.?  . 

fivrrns 

faim. 

Labor  income  

$1, 231 

81,  050 

$145 

$72 

Size  of  business : 

Total  acres  

282 

188 

171 

100 

Crop  acres  

234 

144 

125 

70 

Animal  units  

18 

24 

21 

12 

Total  receipts  

§3,  393 

$3,  211 

$2,  430 

$1.  597 

Quality  of  business: 

Live  stock:  Keturns  on  §100  worth 

of  feed  

$102 

$130 

$119 

$169 

Crop  yields — 

Corn  bushels. . 

50 

43 

38 

40 

Oats  do  

37 

40 

37 

37 

Hay  tons. . 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1 

Efficiency  of  labor — 

Crop  acres  per  man  

102 

85 

75 

59 

Crop  acres  per  horse  

37 

22 

18 

12 

Diversity  of  business: 

Main  sources  of  income — 

Corn  

S680 

$813 

$615 

$360 

Oats  

$584 

$304 

$240 

Hogs  

$843 

$868 

$685 

$680 

Cattle  

$556 

$536 

$359 

$355 

From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that,  considering  the  importance  of  the  corn  crop  in  that 
section,  Mr.  B's  crop  yields  were  about  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  community  shown  in 
column  III  and  that  his  live  stock  were  very  much  better  even  than  the  live  stock  of  the  better 
farms  averaged  in  column  II.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  that  his  labor  income  is  but  half  the 
average  of  the  neighborhood  and  about  one-fifteenth  the  average  of  13  of  the  more  successful 
farms  ?  His  trouble  is  due  almost  entirely  to  having  too  small  a  business.  His  erop  acres 
per  horse  in  comparison  with  his  neighbors  show  that  he  could  care  for  about  twice  as  many 
acres  of  crops  without  any  increase  in  his  work  stock;  likewise  his  men  are  not  working  to  good 
advantage.  If  he  had  a  larger  acreage  he  might  increase  his  live-stock  operations,  to  which 
enterprise  he  seems  so  well  adapted,  or  he  might  put  in  some  cash  crops;  in  fact,  it  would  be 
wise  for  him  to  do  both.  The  oat  crop  may  not  be  so  very  profitable  per  acre  in  that  section, 
but  the  way  it  is  grown  there  it  fits  in  with  the  corn  crop  fairly  well  and  enables  a  farmer  to 
use  men  and  horses  when  otherwise  they  might  not  be  engaged  in  any  very  productive  labor. 
If  Mr.  B  had  some  cash  crops  it  would  not  go  so  hard  with  him  in  case  he  had  bad  luck  with  his 
feeding  operations,  such  as  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  which  might  wipe  out  a  large  part  of  his 
income  from  that  source.  If  Mr.  B  can  not  secure  more  land  he  should  dispose  of  some  of  his 
horses  and  save  the  expense  of  feeding  and  caring  for  them. 
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Mr.  A,  whose  farm  is  shown  in  column  I,  owned  less  acres  than  did  Mr.  B,  but  he  rented 
land  enough  to  make  his  crop  area  double  that  of  his  neighbors  and  more  than  treble  that  of  Mr. 
B.  In  spite  of  this  fact  he  grew  good  crops,  better  than  the  average,  almost  as  good  as  the  best, 
and  yet  he  had  but  little  more  work  stock  than  did  Mr.  B.  The  larger  area  enabled  him  to  grow 
more  oats,  almost  double  that  of  the  more  successful  farmers.  His  income  from  this  source 
alone  was  more  than  eight  times  Mr.  B's  entire  labor  income.  His  income  from  cash  crops  was 
almost  as  great  as  that  from  live  stock — a  very  wise  diversit}'  to  have,  as  evidenced  by  the 
13  more  successful  farms  shown  in  column  II.  In  looking  over  these  figures,  however,  it  was 
evident  to  Mr.  A  that  he  could  increase  his  income  still  further  by  better  handling  of  feeding 
stock. 

In  this  area  there  were  29  farms  from  which  the  labor  incomes  were  smaller  than  the  S72 
which  Mr.  B  secured  from  his  farm;  in  fact,  most  of  the  29  failed  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on 
the  investment.  If  weaknesses  in  the  farm  organization  can  be  pointed  out  so  readily  to  Mr.  B, 
and  even  in  a  small  way  to  Mr.  A,  it  is  evident  that  the  operators  of  many  of  the  29  farms  ma,j 
receive  material  assistance  when  their  farms  are  compared  in  a  similar  manner.  Indeed,  weak- 
nesses may  be  pointed  out  in  practically  every  farm  in  the  area  by  means  of  such  a  comparison 
as  the  foregoing. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  4-H  Brand  seed  corn  is  in  considerable  demand  in  Minnesota,  according  to  the  field 
report  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Erickson.  By  maintaining  the  standard  set  for  corn  sold  under  this  label, 
an  excellent  and  ever-growing  market  can  be  established  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
work  in  the  State.  Mr.  Erickson  further  reports  that  they  are  planning  to  combine  the  State 
fair  boys'  camp  with  the  club  work  this  coming  fall,  the  county  winner  in  each  case  being  awarded 
a  week's  trip  to  the  State  fair  as  a  member  of  the  camp. 

T.  W.  Potter,  Idaho  State  agent,  in  his  report  says: 

Special  stress  has  been  given  to  the  parents'  meetings,  so  that  the  work  could  be  properly  explained  and  their  interest 
and  cooperation  received.  Ministers  of  different  denominations  got  interested  as  well  as  organizations,  such  as  the 
grange,  commercial  clubs,  ladies'  civic  clubs,  etc.  One  great  boost  given  the  club  work  was  including  it  in  the  regular 
program  of  the  movable  schools  held  the  last  few  months  by  the  University  Extension  Department.  It  did  much  to 
place  it  on  a  firm  basis  and  in  the  proper  light  with  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Duckies,  district  agent  in  Michigan,  reports  the  formation  of  market-garden  clubs 
with  especial  reference  to  the  growing  of  cucumbers  in  localities  where  pickle-salting  stations 
are  located. 

Mr.  Duckies  states  that  he  is  making  it  a  practice  to  portray  the  difficult  sides  of  club  work,  and  has  been  extremely 
interested  to  observe  the  look  of  determination  that  comes  over  the  young  people  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  it 
is  a  fight  or  a  game  they  are  going  into  to  contend  with  the  quack  grass.  Canada  thistle,  bugs,  worms,  perhaps  frosts, 
protracted  dry  spells,  crows,  and  at  times  too  much  rain;  and  what  it  means  to  them  to  win  against  adverse  conditions 
in  case  they  have  to  meet  them.  Instead  of  deterring  the  boys  and  girls  from  taking  up  club  work  it  more  often  has 
the  opposite  effect  and  serves  the  additional  purpose  of  providing  against  their  being  overcome  by  the  usual  difficulties 
that  they  may  have  to  meet. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  conditions  that  State  agents  are  compelled  to  meet  in  the  organi- 
zation and  promotion  of  their  work,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  field  report  of  Miss  Helen 
Cowgill,  of  Oregon: 

The  Grande  Ronde  district  presented  an  interesting  problem.  This  school  is  10  miles  out  of  Willamina,  over  the 
worst  road  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  are  principally  Indians.  They  raise  very  little  fruit 
and  few  vegetables,  so  I  had  to  make  my  demonstration  appeal  to  them.  There  were  a  great  many  older  Indians  present, 
too.    All  seemed  interested  and  some  of  the  girls  will  try  the  canning  game  this  coming  season. 
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In  connection  with  the  making  of  prize  awards,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Baker,  assistant  in  club 
work  in  Minnesota,  presents  the  thought  that  we  should  carefully  see  that  the  work  done  by  the 
club  members  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  giving  of  the  prize;  in  other  words,  the 
child  should  earn  the  prize.  Simply  getting  results  in  any  project  without  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  arouse  a  growing  and  lasting  interest  in  the  principles  underlying  is  not  achievement. 

May  we  urge  that  those  leaders  who  desire  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  other  instructional 
material  forwarded  from  this  office  transmit  the  club  enrollments  to  us  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible?  When  these  names  are  received  here,  stencils  are  prepared  for  them.  This  requires 
a  few  days'  time  before  we  can  forward  the  first  installment  of  club  material.  After  these 
stencils  have  once  been  prepared,  however,  a  great  deal  of  instructional  material  can  be  forwarded 
without  much  labor.  On  account  of  this  initial  delay  it  is  urged  that  the  names  be  furnished 
us  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Alfred  Dodd,  a  com-club  boy  of  Mansfield,  came  within  a  few  points  of  winning  the  county  prize  in  1913.  He  won 
second  prize,  a  registered  Holstein  bull  calf,  which  he  did  not  receive  until  January,  1915.  Shortly  after  receiving 
his  calf,  Findem  Holingers  Fayne,  a  half  aunt  to  this  calf,  made  a  new  world's  record.  This  made  the  corn-club  boy's 
second  prize  worth  much  more  than  the  prize  obtained  by  the  county  winner.  Alfred  was  already  interested  in  dairying 
before  winning  his  calf;  now  he  is  more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  His  calf  is  being  raised  in  the  most  approved  manner 
and  Alfred  is  a  member  of  our  dairy  club,  division  B. — A.  J.  Brundage,  Connecticut  State  agent  in  charge  of  club 
work. 
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